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When  planning  a  trip  on  the  software  Map  Quest,  the  applicatien  asks  you  two 
questions.  The  first  is,  “What  is  your  desired  destination?”  and  the  second  is,  “What  is  your 
starting  point?”  It  is  the  premise  ef  this  author  that  no  trip  can  be  planned  witheut  knowing  that 
critical  starting  point.  Trying  to  plan  a  trip  without  knowing  that  piece  of  information  would  be  a 
meaningless  effort.  Departing  on  that  trip  without  knowing  where  you  are  starting  from  would  be 
crazy.  Regardless  of  whatever  wonderful  destination  you  have  in  mind,  if  yeu  never  take  inte 
acceunt  yeur  starting  point,  you  will  always  be  lost. 

Why  then  is  the  United  States  Army  doing  exactly  that?  Leaders  in  the  Army  talk  on  a 
daily  basis  about  this  exciting  organizatienal  journey  that  they  call  “transformation”.  Those 
strategic  leaders  pontificate  endlessly  abeut  what  the  future  Army  organization  will  look  like. 
Quite  frankly,  they  are  wasting  their  time  discussing  the  “te  be”  Army  when  they  do  not  have  any 
idea  what  the  current  or  “as  is”  Army  looks  like.  Only  after  we  identify  what  the  “as  is”  Army 
looks  like,  can  we  then  draft  a  reute  to  the  future. 

This  paper  will  fecus  on  the  Army  erganizatiens  that  exist  within  the  Pentagon  and  its 
field  operating  agencies.  It  is  not  the  intent  ef  this  paper  to  identify  what  the  “as  is”  Army  looks 
like.  That  weuld  be  an  impossible  task,  as  the  empirical  data  required  te  quantify  what  the 
23,000  people  are  deing  in  the  Pentagon  simply  does  not  exist.  Instead,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
paper  to  explain  an  affordable,  executable,  accurate,  and  cemmon  sense  selution  to  quantify 
where  our  man-hours  in  the  Army’s  bureaucracy  go.  If  the  ideas  outlined  in  this  paper  are 
executed,  it  will  set  the  stage  fer  a  meaningful  transformation  effort. 
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CRAWL,  BEFORE  YOU  WALK,  BEFORE  YOU  RUN:  TOWARD  MEANINGFUL  ARMY 

TRANSFORMATION 


“America’s  Army  places  soldiers  on  point  in  a  dangerous  world  because  they  are  the 
surest  signs  of  the  commitment  of  the  Nation.  Our  non-negotiable  contract  with  the  American 
people  is  to  be  a  warfighting  Army — persuasive  in  peace,  invincible  in  war.  Therefore,  my 
overarching  goal  as  CSA  must  be  to  provide  the  leadership,  grounded  in  a  vision  for  the  future, 
to  keep  this  Army  the  preeminent  institution  in  the  Nation,  the  most  respected  Army  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  feared  ground  force  to  those  whose  actions  would  threaten  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States.”' 

—  General  Erie  K.  Shinseki,  Former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DETERMINING  THE  CURRENT  OR  “AS  IS”  ARMY 

An  unrelenting  theme  of  the  senior  leadership  of  the  Army  is  that  a  significant 
transformation  of  the  Army  must  oocur.  Many  of  our  senior  leaders  pontificate  and  discuss  in 
great  detail  their  vision  of  what  the  future  force  or  the  “to  be”  Army  will  look  like.  It  is  the 
contention  of  this  author  that  the  organizational  change  required  to  transform  to  the  “to  be”  force 
can  never  occur  until  we  ascertain  the  characteristics  of  the  current  force  or  the  “as  is”  Army. 
Author  Geoffrey  Moore  articulated  this  thought  well  in  the  introduotion  of  his  book.  Inside  the 
Tornado  when  he  wrote,  “When  I’m  writing  a  book,  I  typically  save  the  introduction  for  last,  the 
theory  being  it’s  much  easier  to  tell  people  where  you’re  going  onoe  you  can  see  where  you’ve 
been”.  ^  This  concept  rings  true  when  we  talk  about  aocomplishing  a  meaningful  Army 
transformation. 

This  paper  will  specifically  focus  on  the  Army  organizations  that  exist  within  the  Pentagon 
and  its  field  operating  agencies.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  identify  what  the  “as  is”  Army 
looks  like.  That  would  be  an  impossible  task,  as  the  empirical  data  required  to  quantify  what  the 
23,000  people  are  doing  in  the  Pentagon  simply  does  not  exist.  Instead,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
paper  to  explain  an  affordable,  executable,  accurate,  and  common  sense  solution  to  quantify 
where  our  man-hours  in  the  Army’s  bureaucraoy  go.  The  author  will  introduce  the  “Performance 
Labor  Accounting  System  (PLAS)”  software  application  that  will  give  the  senior  leadership  in  the 
DoD,  and  specifically  the  Army,  the  ability  to  gather  empirical  data  on  the  current  labor 
expenditures  within  the  Pentagon. 

Once  we  know  what  the  people  are  doing  within  the  Pentagon,  it  will  beg  three  other 
questions:  Why  are  they  doing  it,  whom  are  they  doing  /f  for,  and  is  /f  driving  customer 


satisfaction  internal  and  external  to  the  Pentagon?  For  example,  within  the  Pentagon,  someone 
or  some  organization  has  requested  that  certain  products  be  produced.  In  terms  of  “customer 
satisfaction”  are  their  needs  being  fulfilled?  These  are  all  critical  questions  that  will  help  us  down 
the  transformation  journey. 

The  beginning  of  transformation  or  what  the  author  calls  “transformation  crawling”  will 
begin  through  something  called  the  “Customer  Expectations  Exercise”  which  will  answer  the 
“why”,  “who”  and  “how  well”  questions  posed  above.  The  capstone  exercise  recommended  in 
this  paper  is  the  brainchild  of  Mr.  Robin  Lawton,  the  author  of  Creating  A  Customer-Centered 
Culture:  Leadership  in  Quality,  Innovation,  and  Speed.  Mr.  Lawton  offers  the  Army  a  common 
sense  project  called  the  “Customer  Expectation  Exercise.”  This  exercise  will  allow  the  Army  to 
answer  the  what,  why,  who  and  how  well  questions  previously  mentioned. 

The  combination  of  employing  the  PLAS  software  application  and  engaging  Mr.  Lawton’s 
“Customer  Expectations  Exercise”  will  result  In  an  Identified  “as  is”  Army  poised  for 
transformation  initiatives.  An  improved  Pentagon  would  be  a  big  first  step  to  a  meaningful 
transformation  because  In  many  ways,  the  Pentagon  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Army. 

Improving  that  organization  would  lead  the  way  to  other  Army  transformation  initiatives.  This  all 
must  start  with  an  understanding  of  why  the  identification  of  the  current  Army  is  important. 

Transformation  must  start  with  the  identification  of  the  “as  is”  or  current  Army.  To 
emphasize  this  point,  let’s  plan  a  driving  trip  to  a  wonderful  vacation  destination.  You  sit  down 
at  your  computer,  go  on  line  and  bring  up  the  “Map  Quest”  software  application  to  map  out 
driving  directions.  The  application  asks  two  very  simple  questions:  what  Is  the  address  of  your 
destination  and  where  is  your  starting  location.  Regardless  of  how  wonderful  the  destination 
might  be,  the  software  application  cannot  create  driving  directions  without  the  starting  address. 

It  would  be  III  advised  to  start  the  trip  without  those  driving  directions.  It  would  be  somewhat 
Insane  to  get  In  the  car  and  start  that  trip  without  knowing  your  starting  street,  city  or  state.  Your 
trip  would  be  wrought  with  a  constant  state  of  confusion  and  you  would  be  forced  to  make 
mindless  guesses  at  which  roads  to  take  next. 

THE  ARMY’S  ERROR  IN  PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE  ARMY 

Why  then  does  it  seem  as  if  the  United  States  Army  doing  exactly  that?  Leaders  in  the 
Army  talk  on  a  dally  basis  about  this  exciting  organizational  journey  that  they  call 
“transformation”.  Even  the  President  of  the  United  States  describes  what  this  future  “to  be” 
Army  organization  will  look  like.  President  Bush  articulated  the  Army’s  transformation  in  an  1 1 
December  2001  speech  to  the  Citadel.  “While  the  threats  to  America  have  changed,  the  need 
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for  victory  has  not.  We  are  fighting  shadowy,  entrenched  enemies  -  using  the  toois  ef  terror  and 
guerriiia  war  -  yet  we  are  finding  new  tactics  and  new  weapons  to  attack  and  defeat  them.  This 
reveiution  in  eur  miiitary  is  oniy  beginning,  and  it  promises  to  change  the  face  of  battie.”  The 
President  further  emphasized  the  compiexity  ef  the  transfermation  as  a  resuit  of  the  U.S.  war  on 
terrorism:  “What’s  different  today  is  our  sense  of  urgency -the  need  to  buiid  this  future  force 
whiie  fighting  a  present  war.  It’s  iike  everhauiing  an  engine  whiie  you’re  going  80  miies  an  hour. 
Yet  we  have  ne  other  choice.’® 

The  President  and  the  senior  ieadership  of  the  Army  are  aii  absoiuteiy  cerrect.  The  Army 
must  evoive  from  its  coid  war  structure  to  better  face  the  asymmetricai  threat  that  we  face  in  the 
war  on  terror.  The  probiem  is  that  our  journey  to  the  preverbiai  “to  be”  organization  wiii  have  the 
same  probiem  as  our  road  trip  to  our  notionai  vacation  spot.  The  organizatienai  “Map  Quest” 
seftware  appiication  wiii  stiii  query  us  on  our  starting  iocation.  The  organizatienai  journey  to  the 
“to  be”  Army  so  adroitiy  articuiated  by  Generai  Shinseki  and  President  Bush,  cannot  begin  untii 
we  know  where  we  are.  This  is  not  an  insurmountabie  task,  in  fact,  the  soiutien  is  right  in  front  of 
our  face,  can  be  executed,  is  affordabie  and  is  ioaded  with  cemmen  sense.  Let  us  begin  our 
journey  to  the  “to  be”  Army  by  taiking  directiy  to  our  greatest  asset,  the  “as  is”  workforce  of  the 
Pentagon  and  the  empioyees  of  its  supporting  fieid  agencies. 

THE  PENTAGON 

Censider  these  facts  about  the  Pentagon.  “The  Pentagon  is  virtuaiiy  a  city  in  itseif. 
Approximateiy  23,000  empioyees,  both  miiitary  and  civiiian,  contribute  te  the  pianning  and 
execution  of  the  defense  ef  our  country.  These  peopie  arrive  daiiy  frem  Washington,  D.C.  and 
its  suburbs  over  approximateiy  30  miies  ef  access  highways,  inciuding  express  bus  ianes  and 
one  of  the  newest  subway  systems  in  our  country.  They  ride  past  200  acres  ef  iawn  te  park 
approximateiy  8,770  cars  in  1 6  parking  iots,  climb  1 31  stairways,  or  ride  1 9  escaiaters  te  reach 
offices  that  occupy  3,705,793  square  feet.  Whiie  in  the  buiiding,  they  teii  time  by  4,200  ciocks, 
drink  from  691  water  feuntains,  utiiize  284  rest  roems,  censume  4,500  cups  of  coffee,  1 ,700 
pints  of  miik  and  6,800  soft  drinks  prepared  or  served  by  a  restaurant  staff  of  230  persons  and 
dispensed  in  1  dining  reom,  2  cafeterias,  6  snack  bars,  and  an  outdoor  snack  bar.  The 
restaurant  service  is  a  privateiy  run  civiiian  operation  under  contract  to  the  Pentagen. 

Over  200,000  teiephene  caiis  are  made  daiiy  through  phones  cennected  by  1 00,000  miies 
of  teiephone  cabie.  The  Defense  Pest  Office  handies  abeut  1 ,200,000  pieces  of  maii  monthiy. 
Various  libraries  suppert  our  personnei  in  research  and  compietion  of  their  werk.  The  Army 
Library  aione  provides  300,000  pubiications  and  1 ,700  periodicais  in  various  ianguages. 
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THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

Here  is  posed  the  million  dollar  question  and  the  basis  of  the  problems  associated  with 
identifying  the  “as  is”  Army.  What  exactly  are  those  23,000  employees,  who  drive  8,770  cars, 
who  drink  4,500  cups  of  coffee,  and  make  200,000  dally  phone  calls,  doing?  Who  do  they  do  It 
for  and  why  do  they  do  it?  If  a  manager/leader  has  35  employees  In  his/her  division,  common 
sense  would  dictate  that  leader  could  not  possibly  know  how  each  employee  spends  their  day. 
Someone  is  drinking  the  6,800  soft  drinks,  using  the  284  rest  rooms,  using  the  1  dining  room,  2 
cafeterias,  6  snack  bars,  and  an  outdoor  snack  bar.  A  manager  of  35  employees  Is  doing  well  If 
he  knows  who  Is  on  leave  on  any  given  day.  That  Is  not  meant  to  be  a  derogatory  statement 
about  Pentagon  management  as  each  manager  personally  has  a  full  calendar  in  the  Pentagon 
too!  They  are  fully  engaged  with  the  deluge  of  dally  emails,  meetings,  phone  calls  and  an 
endless  supply  of  tasks  with  challenging  due  dates. 

It  Is  this  author's  contention  that  we  can  capture  the  labor  data  that  currently  eludes  us  In 
the  Pentagon.  It  Is  absolutely  critical  to  have  that  data  so  the  Army  can  baseline  what  It  currently 
does.  How  can  you  gage  a  successful,  desired  transformation  effort  if  you  do  not  have  a 
baseline  to  measure  your  success?  We  do  not  have  to  recreate  the  wheel  In  this  effort.  In  fact, 
one  Department  of  Defense  Agency  has  already  solved  this  problem. 

THE  PERFORMANCE  LABOR  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

The  answer  to  quantifying  the  daily  employee's  productivity  within  the  Pentagon  Is  actually 
quite  simple,  ask  the  employees  what  they  did  that  day.  The  Defense  Contract  Management 
Agency  (DCMA),  a  field  operating  Combat  Support  Agency  of  the  Pentagon  has  done  just  that. 
Every  employee,  on  a  dally  basis,  spends  three  minutes  entering  their  day’s  events  into  a 
software  application  called  the  Performance  Labor  Accounting  System  (PLAS).  In  this 
application  they  enter  what  they  did  by  function,  product  or  service,  who  they  did  it  for,  and  how 
long  It  took  to  complete.  PLAS  also  tracks  lunch  breaks,  leaves,  holidays,  and  other  events  of 
the  workday.  The  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  can  aggregate  that  data  to  examine 
by  person,  division,  or  entire  organization,  what  was  done  on  any  given  day.  That  provides 
some  very  powerful  data  to  DCMA's  leadership. 

By  doing  some  simple  math  such  as  dividing  an  employee’s  salary  by  hours  available  to 
be  worked  In  a  year.  It  would  yield  us  that  employee’s  hourly  wage.  For  example,  if  a  manager 
knows  that  he  had  John  and  Frank  working  on  a  briefing  for  him,  he  could  now  calculate  the 
exact  cost  to  the  Government  to  prepare  that  briefing.  By  examining  the  PLAS  output  for  John 
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and  Frank  for  the  week,  it  can  be  determined  how  many  man-hours  were  spent  on  the  report. 

By  muitipiying  those  hours  by  John’s  and  Frank's  appropriate  houriy  wages,  we  can  see  the 
exact  cost  of  that  report. 

PLAS  aiso  gives  management  visibiiity  into  what  their  peopie  are  doing  on  a  daiiy,  weekiy, 
biweekiy,  monthiy  or  even  an  annuai  basis.  This  provides  some  eniightening  insights  to 
management  when  they  examine  the  reports  to  determine  if  the  empioyees  are  spending  their 
days  in  accordance  with  the  manager’s  intent.  Frequent  reviews  of  the  PLAS  data  combined 
with  empioyee  counseiing  sessions  wouid  provide  both  management  and  empioyees  a  usefui 
tooi  to  determine  if  the  empioyee  is  meeting  the  boss’s  expectations.  Managers  wouid  aiso  see 
the  cost  in  man-hours  his/her  tasks  cost  the  taxpayer,  it  wiii  be  eniightening  to  managers  to  see 
how  many  hours  went  into  a  1 5  minute  PowerPoint  presentation.  Actuaiiy  putting  a  doiiar  vaiue 
on  a  15-minute  presentation  wouid  open  many  a  managers’  eye.  The  peopie  of  the  Pentagon 
work  very,  very  hard  and  take  great  pride  in  the  products  they  produce.  That  said,  managers 
currentiy  have  no  manner  to  determine  how  iong  it  took  an  empioyee  to  produce  a  product. 

PLAS  wiii  give  the  Army  just  that  capabiiity. 

By  using  the  PLAS  time  accountabiiity  software  tooi,  empioyees  can  benefit  by  having  a 
better  understanding  what  is  expected  of  them  through  an  anaiysis  of  their  man-hours  with  their 
bosses.  Senior  Army  management  aiso  benefits  from  this  software  appiication.  By  roiiing  up 
man-hour  data  for  aii  of  the  Pentagon  empioyees,  management  up  the  entire  chain  of  command 
can  examine  just  what  exactiy  what  peopie  were  doing  during  any  given  time  period.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  wouid  then  have  a  powerfui  tooi  that  can  heip  him  understand  what  the 
“as  is”  Army  iooks  iike.  More  powerfui  than  that,  he  now  has  a  tooi  that  wiii  aiiow  him  to 
baseline  how  the  “as  is”  Army  currentiy  spends  its  time.  Flaving  an  accurate  baseiine  of  the 
current  Army  is  absoiuteiy  criticai  to  measuring  the  resuits  of  future  transformation  efforts.  As 
the  Army  transforms,  the  iabor  hours  shouid  shift  in  a  desired  manner  from  undesired  activities 
to  desired  activities  that  best  support  the  warfighter. 

As  the  Army  moves  on  with  transformation,  those  desired  effects  of  the  transformation 
initiatives  can  now  be  quantified,  monitored  and  scrutinized  based  on  the  vaiuabie  data  provided 
by  PLAS.  Senior  ieaders  wouid  actuaiiy  be  abie  to  determine  if  the  Army  is  on  the  right  road  to 
the  desired  “to  be”  Army  based  on  an  anaiysis  of  the  man-hour  data.  How  can  the  Army  know  if 
it  is  transforming  if  it  has  no  empiricai  data  to  document  the  effort?  That  wouid  be  simiiar  to 
departing  on  a  vacation  journey  without  knowing  your  starting  iocation. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

Implementing  the  Performance  Labor  Accounting  System  would  be  a  large  change 
initiative  within  the  Pentagon.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  an  initiative  of  this  magnitude  would 
most  probably  be  met  with  resistance,  as  organizations  are  inherently  resistant  to  change. 
“Despite  the  best  efforts  of  senior  executives,  major  change  initiatives  often  fail.  Those  failures 
have  at  least  one  common  root:  Executives  and  employees  see  change  differently.  For  senior 
managers,  change  means  opportunity  -  both  for  the  business  and  themselves.  But  for  many 
employees,  change  is  seen  as  disruptive  and  intrusive.”®  In  many  cases  a  distrust  of  employees 
towards  management  complicates  change  initiatives.  To  mitigate  that  distrust,  it  is  often  a  good 
strategy  to  include  the  workforce  in  planning  for  and  executing  transformation  initiatives  like  the 
PLAS  program.  Successful  transforming  organizations  were  strongly  characterized  by 
involvement  of  all  employees  in  improvement  and  participation  in  the  transformation.  Because  of 
this  involvement,  transformation  was  viewed  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  threat,  and 
individuals  were  defined  as  resources  to  foster  organizational  improvement  rather  than  costs 
that  dragged  down  bottom-line  financial  performance.® 

Further,  employee  (and  some  management)  resistance  can  be  overcome  with  the 
staunch,  visible  support  of  the  chain  of  command.  Colonels’  Filiberti,  Oman  and  Thomas  of  the 
United  States  Army  War  College,  wrote  in  an  Army  transformation  case  study  that,  “Senior 
leaders  can  and  should  accelerate  bureaucratic  processes  to  gain  efficiencies  and  economies 
and  effectively  manage  change.  However,  unless  the  entire  system  of  systems  is  adjusted  to 
accommodate  change,  there  will  be  substantial  organizational  costs  and  considerable 
institutional  resistance.  Without  dedicated  and  active  management  by  leaders  and  staff  at  every 
level,  institutional  frictions  and  biases  will  reduce  the  effectiveness  and  eventually  the  efficiency 
of  the  change  effort.  In  addition,  senior  leaders  must  establish  a  clear,  unambiguous  chain-of- 
command  responsible  for  implementing  transformation.  The  management  of  change  requires 
constant  evaluation  by  senior  leadership  of  the  progress  being  made  and  an  assessment  of  the 
processes  making  that  progress.”^ 

The  Colonels  are  absolutely  correct;  a  constant  evaluation  by  leadership  is  paramount  in 
judging  whether  meaningful  and  desired  transformation  is  actually  occurring.  It  is  clear  that  the 
staunch  support  of  the  chain-of-command  will  be  required  to  implement  this  manpower 
assessment  project.  The  importance  of  the  PLAS  application  must  be  driven  down  to  every 
employee.  After  the  PLAS  application  has  been  deployed  and  implemented,  we  must  then 
ensure  that  the  labor  hour  inputs  are  accurate.  The  success  of  this  change  initiative  demands 
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data  accuracy.  Quality  control  must  be  emphasized  and  ensured  by  the  entire  chain  of 
management.  There  is  an  appropriate  old  adage,  “What  gets  measured,  gets  done”. 

Better  quality  and  enthusiasm  for  inputting  PLAS  data  can  be  ensured  if  we  do  one  other 
important  and  clever  tactic.  We  must  tie  the  data  entry  into  this  software  application  to  the 
employee’s  pay.  This  was  a  successful  tactic  used  by  the  Defense  Contract  Management 
Agency  -  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Standard  time  and  accounting  sheets  were  abandoned. 
Instead,  the  bi-weekly  PLAS  outputs  were  used  for  timekeeping  purposes.  Employees  and  their 
supervisors  review  and  sign  the  PLAS  report  and  it  is  submitted  for  time  and  attendance  pay 
purposes.  Once  the  employees  understood  that  their  pay  was  tied  to  PLAS,  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  reporting  was  no  longer  an  issue.  When  the  first  line  supervisor  certifies  the  time, 
he  must  review  the  PLAS  data  too.  Two  birds  killed  with  one  transformation  stone. 

NOW  THAT  WE  CAN  CRAWL  WE  CAN  LEARN  TO  WALK 

Once  the  Army  has  deployed  the  PLAS  software  application,  it  can  now  baseline  how  its 
employees’  man-hours  are  being  spent  in  the  Pentagon.  This  will  be  a  major  milestone 
accomplishment  that  will  set  the  framework  for  true  organizational  change.  The  senior 
leadership  of  the  Army  can  now  proceed  with  the  next  step  on  the  road  to  the  “to  be”  future 
Army.  We  can  now  place  our  starting  location  in  our  notional  organizational  “Map  Quest” 
application  and  begin  our  journey  with  map  in  hand. 

Now  that  the  PLAS  application  has  been  launched  the  “as  is”  Army  can  be  empirically 
defined  and  baselined.  The  Army's  leadership  will  now  have  the  capability  to  view,  assess  and 
alter  “what”  their  employees  are  doing  based  on  the  PLAS  data  and  reports.  The  trip  to  the  “to 
be”  Army  will  not  be  easy  though,  as  Map  Quest  has  routed  the  transformation  route  through  a 
bureaucracy  called  the  Pentagon.  This  will  be  a  somewhat  perilous  journey  through  the 
Pentagon  as  the  halls  are  wrought  with  empire  builders  and  people  protecting  their  influence 
and  domain  otherwise  known  as  “rice  bowls”.  If  a  person  allows  another  individual  to  tread  on 
their  areas  of  responsibility  or  territory,  that  person  is  in  jeopardy  of  justifying  his  or  her  very 
existence.  People  protect  and  try  to  expand  their  “rice  bowls”  out  of  a  feeling  of  importance  and 
survival. 

We  must  at  this  time  look  at  the  environment  of  the  Pentagon,  specifically  analyzing  the 
nature  of  the  bureaucracy  with  which  we  are  trying  to  enact  change.  After  a  brief  look  at  the 
composition  of  bureaucracies,  we  will  look  to  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  as  a 
case  study  of  bureaucracy  run  amok.  The  case  study  will  also  demonstrate  how  a  wayward 
organization  can  get  back  on  track. 
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“In  common  parlance,  bureaucracy  is  a  derogatory  term.  Any  organization  that  operates 
by  compiicated  ruies  and  routines,  or  that  is  characterized  by  deiays  and  buck  passing,  or  that 
treats  its  ciients  impoiiteiy,  or  that  has  operating  managers  who  try  to  buiid  empires,  is  caiied  a 
bureaucracy.  In  particular,  all  large  government  organizations  are  labeled  bureaucracies, 
usually  with  the  implication  that  nongovernmental  organizations  are  not  bureaucracies.  In 
studies  of  organizational  theory  however,  “bureaucracy”  describes  an  organization  with  certain 
characteristics,  and  no  derogatory  value  judgment  about  such  an  organization  are  inherent  in 
large  and  complex  organizations,  both  government  and  nongovernmental.”® 

THE  DEFENSE  CONTRACT  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  -  A  CASE  STUDY 

The  Pentagon  is  a  classic  example  of  a  bureaucracy  gone  awry.  It  is  an  organization 
consumed  with  empires  and  mismanagement.  One  only  has  to  look  to  the  daily  news  for 
example  after  example  of  a  Governmental  Bureaucracy  gone  wrong.  An  article  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reports,  “The  Department  of  Defense,  already  infamous  for  spending  $640 
for  a  toilet  seat,  once  again  finds  itself  under  intense  scrutiny,  only  this  time  because  it  couldn’t 
account  for  more  than  a  trillion  dollars  in  financial  transactions,  not  to  mention  dozens  of  tanks, 
missiles  and  planes.”®  This  is  not  the  description  of  an  efficient  or  effective  organization. 

The  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  found  itself  in  a  similar  bureaucratic 
quagmire.  They  addressed  their  organizational  inefficiencies  with  a  straightforward,  common 
sense  approach.  They  reached  out  to  the  employees  soliciting  their  assistance  with  the 
reinvention  of  their  command.  They  received  hundreds  of  ideas  from  the  employees  on  how  to 
address  the  problems  associated  with  a  bureaucracy. 

Many  of  the  employees’  suggestions  pointed  to  a  problem  with  a  policy  and  guidance 
book  called  the  “One  Book”.  The  One  Book  was  once  grounded  in  regulations  and  statutes  but 
had  morphed  into  a  book  with  a  demanding  life  of  its  own.  The  chapters  of  the  One  Book 
represented  the  work  of  hundreds  of  headquarters’  staff  employees’  rice  bowls.  The  One  Book 
has  1 5  Chapters  that  can  be  broken  down  to  300  subchapters;  each  chapter  and  subchapter 
has  an  associated  process  owner.  When  one  process  owner  makes  a  policy  change  to  the  One 
Book,  it  makes  a  small  ripple  to  the  commands  in  the  field.  But  when  300  process  owners  are 
making  policy  changes  in  an  organizational  vacuum,  it’s  a  Commander’s  worst  nightmare.  The 
volume  of  changes  was  overwhelming.  Not  only  could  they  not  keep  up  with  the  changes,  in 
many  cases  the  changes  made  no  sense.  The  headquarters  staff  could  not  understand  how  the 
volume  of  policy  changes  affected  the  Commands.  They  also  did  not  see  that  the  policy  process 
owners  were  building  on  their  empires  at  the  expense  of  the  peoples’  time  in  the  field.  The 
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people  were  diverted  from  doing  their  core  mission  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  policy  owners 
on  the  headquarters  staff.  Instead  of  the  staff  serving  the  Commands  In  the  field,  the  Inverse 
was  true.  It  became  more  Important  to  the  people  In  the  field  to  address  policy  Issues  versus 
doing  their  jobs.  The  problem  was  further  exacerbated  when  the  headquarters  sent  out 
Inspection  teams  to  see  how  well  the  commands  compiled  with  the  One  Book  policies. 

Two,  twenty  person  inspection  teams  crossed  the  country  and  traveled  overseas 
conducting  compliance  Inspections  of  the  DCMA  field  commands  to  the  “shells  and  musts”  of 
the  One  Book.  They  were  threatening  Inspections  that  resulted  In  written  reports  that  directly 
affected  the  reputation  of  the  Commander  and  the  Commands  themselves.  The  ironic  part  was 
that  the  Inspections  were  based  on  compliance  with  the  One  Book  but  had  no  correlation  to  the 
Command's  contracting  mission  that  ultimately  directly  supported  the  warfighters  In  the  field.  An 
organization  could  be  deemed  a  success  by  the  Inspection  team  and  still  be  a  failure  when 
conducting  contract  administration  services  on  Department  of  Defense  contracts.  They  were 
inspecting  to  a  policy  book  that  they  created  themselves.  They  were  Inspecting  the  wrong  things 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Thanks  to  the  inputs  from  the  employees  In  the  field.  It  became  obvious  to  the  leadership 
of  DCMA  that  the  One  Book  policies  needed  Immediate  attention.  The  command  had  an  out  of 
control  policy  problem  that  was  not  focused  on  mission  accomplishment  and  was  progressively 
getting  worse.  The  process  owners  of  the  chapters  of  the  One  Book  could  not  see  the 
aggregate  problem  they  were  causing  the  commands  In  the  field.  An  analysis  of  PLAS  data 
showed  an  alarming  trend  of  hours  being  spent  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  headquarters 
versus  providing  the  contract  support  they  were  supposed  to  be  providing  in  the  field. 

The  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  core  mission  of  providing  world-class 
contract  administration  services  had  been  completely  lost  In  the  bureaucratic  fog  created  by  the 
One  Book.  In  fact,  an  Interesting  Inverse  command  and  staff  relationship  existed  because  of  the 
policies  of  the  One  Book.  Instead  of  the  staff  supporting  the  Commanders  in  the  field,  the 
opposite  was  true.  The  commands  in  the  field  were  feeding  the  required  tasks,  reports  and  data 
queries  of  the  headquarters’  staff. 

The  query  of  the  DCMA  workforce  shed  some  Interesting  light  on  this  phenomenon. 

First,  they  pointed  out  that  there  was  absolutely  no  correlation  between  being  One  Book 
compliant  and  providing  quality  contract  administration  services  to  the  buying  commands, 
program  offices  and  the  Department  of  Defense  contractors.  Second,  they  pointed  out  that  the 
One  Book  provided  no  value-added  use  to  the  field. 
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In  a  shocking  demonstration  of  true  organizational  transformation,  vision  and  leadership, 
Brigadier  General  Edward  Harrington,  the  Commander  of  the  Defense  Contract  Management 
Agency,  announced  to  his  commanders  that  the  One  Book  was  now  to  be  used  as  a  guideline 
versus  a  regulation.  He  further  announced  that  the  Inspector  General  type  inspection  teams 
would  be  abolished.  In  essence,  he  tossed  the  homemade  regulatory  book  out  the  window. 
This  was  a  profound  demonstration  of  true  organizational  transformation. 

Over  time,  the  employees,  headquarters’  staff,  and  management  at  all  levels  within 
DCMA  understood  the  profound  impact  of  General  Harrington’s  decision.  The  PLAS  data 
showed  over  time  a  shift  from  indirect  labor  hours  that  were  feeding  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
headquarters  to  direct  labor  efforts  that  directly  support  the  warfighters  in  the  field.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  PLAS  software  application,  no  empirical  evidence  would  have  captured  the  profound 
effect  of  BG  Harrington’s  transformation  initiative. 

THE  CUSTOMERS  OF  THE  PENTAGON  -  CREATING  A  “CUSTOMER-CENTERED 
CULTURE” 

There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  DCMA  case  study  and  the  problems  that 
currently  exist  within  the  Pentagon.  The  23,000  people  of  the  Pentagon  do  work  very  hard.  It 
only  takes  one  visit  to  that  five-sided  building  to  sense  the  urgency  and  fast  pace  that  occurs 
there  on  a  daily  basis.  As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  definition  of  bureaucracies,  there  is  confusion 
over  who  does  what  and  for  what  reason.  People  task  other  people  for  products  simply  because 
they  can  and  to  enhance  their  personal  empires.  There  is  not  a  person  who  works  in  the 
Pentagon  that  has  not  heard,  “I  need  this  research  done,  briefing  written,  point  paper  slides 
revised,  and  it  must  be  done  right  away  for  the  General”!  The  sad  part  is  that  many  of  these 
“time  sensitive”  drills  are  actually  “what  if”  projects  not  actually  requested  by  the  General. 

Implementing  a  Performance  Labor  Accounting  System  will  allow  us  to  track  some  of 
those  “what  if”  drills.  The  employees  will  need  to  have  a  realistic  list  of  products  and  activities  to 
charge  to  include  perceived  “what  if”  task  like  information  papers,  Power  Point  presentations, 
and  fact  sheets.  Supervisors  will  quickly  cue  in  on  the  tasks  that  reek  with  wasted  effort  and 
address  those  events  accordingly.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  employee  charges  their 
time  to  tasks  and  to  the  customers  they  did  the  work  for.  For  example,  if  a  supervisor  starts 
seeing  excessive  man-hour  charging  for  information  papers  prepared  for  the  personnel  office, 
the  supervisor  would  gain  visibility  of  that  with  PLAS.  Those  man-hour  reports  will  also  allow 
derive  an  associated  labor  cost  for  those  indirect  hours  spent  on  “what  if”  drills.  Implementing 
PLAS  throughout  the  Pentagon  will  be  a  good  start  in  monitoring  those  inefficiencies,  but  there 
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is  so  much  more  we  can  do  by  implementing  another  concept  called,  “the  Customer-Centered 
Culture”.^" 

In  a  profound  and  thought  provoking  book,  Mr.  Robin  L.  Lawson  introduced  the  concepts 
encompassed  within  an  organization  that  embraces  a  customer-centered  culture.  Mr.  Lawton 
has  captured  and  unveiled  the  concept  of  structured,  common  sense  business  operations 
focused  on  the  customer. 

This  author  believes  that  Mr.  Lawson’s  organizational  concepts  would  help  transform  the 
“as  is”  Pentagon  in  a  very  significant  manner.  His  theories  are  designed  perfectly  to  identify  and 
satisfy  customer  needs  while  successfully  navigating  the  chasm  of  a  bureaucratic  Pentagon.  By 
implementing  the  concepts  to  follow  combined  with  the  Performance  Labor  Accounting  System, 
we  could  begin  significant  “transformation  crawling”  and  empirically  measure  that  progress.  The 
beauty  of  this  plan  is  that  it  is  loaded  with  common  sense,  is  affordable,  easily  understandable, 
and  can  be  done  with  relative  ease  if  embraced  by  the  leadership  of  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Lawton  writes  in  his  book  that  in  order  to  achieve  specific  organizational  outcomes 
we  must  answer  five  critical  questions  about  our  Army  organization  and  ourselves:" 

•  l/l/haf  do  we  do? 

•  Who  do  we  do  it  for? 

•  What  do  they  want  and  why? 

•  How  can  we  better  improve  their  satisfaction  and  our  performance? 

•  What  is  the  strategy  and  prooess  for  creating  a  customer-centered  culture? 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO? 

What  exactly  do  the  22,000  employees  in  the  Pentagon  do?  It  is  acknowledged  that  they 
are  very  busy  but  what  types  of  products  to  they  produce?  This  author  is  not  going  to  begin  to 
list  the  products  that  the  employees  of  the  Pentagon  produce  on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  Mr.  Lawton’s 
contention  that  this  information  must  come  from  the  employees  themselves.  Each  employee  of 
the  Pentagon  needs  to  sit  down  and  prepare  a  list  of  products  they  produce.  “Products  include 
more  than  just  manufactured  items.  They  can  be  information  products  (reports,  invoices,  orders, 
designs,  courses),  service  products  (answers,  deliveries,  appendectomies,  repairs)  and 
entertainment  products  (movies,  games,  rides).  A  product  is  any  deliverable  produced  by  an 
individual,  group  or  business  unit.  It  is  something  you  can  make  plural  with  an  “s”.'^  This  is  a 
critical  first  step  in  creating  a  customer-centered  culture. 
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Through  experience  and  use  of  this  process,  Mr.  Lawton  has  aiready  predicted  some  of 
the  thoughts  our  peopie  wiii  have:'® 

•  It  is  hard  to  change  our  thinking  of  what  we  do  from  activity  to  deiiverabies; 

•  Identifying  products  focuses  us  on  resuits; 

•  Now  I  know  why  others  have  a  hard  time  understanding  what  i  do; 

•  Most  of  what  I  do  is  intangibie; 

•  Defining  my  products  has  made  what  I  do  concrete; 

•  It  can  be  difficult  to  identify  the  products  we  create; 

•  Products  focus  on  customers; 

•  We  actuaily  produce  very  few  products  compared  to  the  amount  of  time  worked; 

•  Once  we’ve  identified  our  products,  it  is  easier  to  determine  correctiy  who  our 
customers  are; 

Each  empioyee  shouid  be  asked  to  answer  the  foiiowing  three  questions  as  a  part  of  this 
product  definition  exercise.''' 

“A.  Write  at  ieast  four  specific  products  produced  by  your  immediate  workgroup. 

B.  Now  identify  exampies  of  products  you  personatty  create. 

C.  Seiect  one  of  the  most  important  products  named  in  either  section  A  or  B.  Write  the 
specific  name  of  the  product(s).  Do  nofuse  “answers  or  information”  as  an  answer.” 

Once  this  project  is  compieted,  we  have  begun  setting  the  foundation  for  our 
organizationai  journey  towards  creating  an  “as  is”  customer-centered  Pentagon.  Ail  22,000 
people  of  the  Pentagon  will  now  have  a  tangible  product  in  their  hands  that  shows  their 
leadership  what  they  produce.  They  will  find  that  it  will  beg  some  very  interesting  questions. 

One  very  important  question  it  will  trigger  is,  “Whom  am  I  doing  this  for  and  why”? 

WHO  DO  WE  DO  IT  FOR? 

Answering  the  question  “who  do  we  do  it  for”  will  help  lead  us  down  the  path  to  a 
customer-centered  culture.  How  can  the  employees  of  the  Pentagon  produce  acceptable 
products  if  they  do  not  know  whom  they  are  producing  them  for?  Identifying  the  user  is  a  critical 
concept  in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Pentagon.  “It  is  not  enough  to 
recognize  that  we  have  internal  customers  and  external  customers... while  this  is  true,  it  over 
simplifies.”'®  Mr.  Lawton  breaks  those  users  down  into  three  categories:  End-users,  Brokers  and 
Fixers. 
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“End-users  are  individuals  or  groups  who  actually  use  the  products  to  achieve  a  desired 
outcome.  They  are  the  folks  we  supposedly  had  in  mind  when  we  designed,  created,  and 
delivered  the  product.  For  every  product,  there  usually  are  more  end-users  than  any  other  kind 
of  customer.  This  is  the  most  important  type  of  customer. 

Brokers  transfer  the  product  to  someone  else  who  will  use  it.  They  may  act  as  an  agent 
of  either  the  end-user  or  the  producer.  As  an  agent  of  the  end-user,  the  broker  makes  the 
product  more  accessible,  easier  to  use,  or  more  appealing.  As  an  agent  of  the  producer,  the 
broker  “encourages”  the  end-user  to  accept  the  product. 

Fixers  transform,  repair,  correct,  modify,  or  adjust  the  product  at  any  point  in  its  life  cycle 
for  the  benefit  of  end-users. 

The  beauty  of  understanding  these  differing  customer  roles  is  that  they  apply  to 
internally  consumed  products  (within  the  Pentagon)  such  as  reports,  information  papers,  and 
reports  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  well  as  externally  consumed  products  (developed  for 
use  outside  of  the  Pentagon)  such  as  war  plans,  budget  requests  to  Congress,  and  press 
releases  for  the  public”.'® 

Of  the  three  types  of  customers,  Mr.  Lawton  contends  that  the  brokers  lie  at  the  heart  of 
most  organization’s  bureaucratic  woes.  He  writes,  “The  sheer  number  of  brokers  between  the 
end-user  and  producer  can  cause  problems.  An  extended  broker  chain  can  function  much  like 
the  game  of  “telephone”:  A  group  sits  in  a  line  or  circle.  One  person  whispers  a  phrase  to  the 
person  next  to  him  or  her,  and  it  continues  around  the  group.  The  last  person  to  hear  the  phrase 
speaks  it  aloud.  By  that  time,  the  phrase  usually  has  been  significantly  altered  from  the  original 
statement.  Likewise,  there  is  a  potential  for  the  end-user’s  needs  to  be  miscommunicated.”'^ 

Putting  people  or  organizations  between  the  producer  and  the  end  user  can  only  cause 
distortion  in  that  product.  “This  does  not  mean  BROKERS  are  bad  folks.  They  aren’t.  It’s  just 
that  they  and  producers  can  get  confused  about  who  the  most  important  customer  is — the  END 
USER.”'®  Many  times  the  product  produced  by  the  producer  gets  so  distorted  by  a  broker  or  a 
string  of  brokers  that  the  end  product  does  not  slightly  resemble  the  original  product  intended  by 
the  producer.  In  fact,  many  times  the  original  producer  objects  to  the  final  morphed  product. 

Supporting  staffs  in  the  Pentagon,  acting  as  brokers  for  their  boss,  can  alone  contribute 
to  huge  amounts  of  unproductive  labor  efforts.  Organizational  staffs  exist  to  support  their  leader, 
manager  or  boss.  By  the  definition  of  their  job,  they  work  on  behalf  of  that  leader  in  a  supporting 
or  “broker”  customer  role.  Staffs  play  an  important  role  in  the  Pentagon  but  may  be  overzealous 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties  and  excessively  task  some  of  the  workforce  “in  case  the  boss 
asks  a  question”.  When  a  manager  discovers  through  PLAS  analysis  that  a  broker  is  a  customer 
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of  one  of  your  employees,  Mr.  Lawton  suggests  that  you  should  look  at:  “eliminating  it, 
consolidating  it,  or  automating  it”.^® 

Mr.  Lawton's  vast  research  in  organizational  behavior  offers  predictive  Insights  Into  what 
we  will  learn  abeut  the  customers  inside  and  outside  of  the  Pentagon.  “The  following  represent 
the  mest  cemmon  discoveries  experienced  by  participants  in  his  worksheps: 

•  The  end-users  don’t  have  the  most  power. 

•  Communication  between  preducers  and  end-users  is  weak  and  indirect. 

•  The  brokers  are  the  customers  we  have  focused  on  the  mest. 

•  It’s  easy  te  mistake  brokers  for  end-users. 

•  Brokers  have  the  most,  end-users  the  least  power. 

It  is  net  sufficient  te  recognize  that  we  all  have  custemers.  Understanding  the  roles 
custemers  play  with  each  of  our  products  guides  us  In  prioritizing  who  we  must  listen  te  most 
closely  fer  success  in  the  long  run.’’^"  Managers  In  the  Pentagon  will  learn  that  customer 
Identification  by  end-user,  fixer  and  broker  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  It  will  also  lead  the  manager 
to  critically  question  why  products  are  being  produced  In  the  first  place  once  they  learn  where 
they  end  up  and  fer  whom.  Given  that  this  will  be  a  tough  task,  it  will  also  be  a  very  rewarding 
task  en  the  organizational  journey  to  customer-centered  transformatien. 

We  new  knew  what  Is  produced.  We  also  know  that  the  Perfermance  Labor  and 
Accounting  System  will  help  us  get  our  arms  around  that  task.  Furthermore,  we  have  Identified 
who  our  end-user,  fixer  er  broker  customers  are. 

WHATDO  THEY  WANT  AND  WHY? 

It  makes  good  common  business  sense  that  management  sheuld  examine  the  products 
their  employees  preduce.  They  sheuld  alse  clearly  understand  the  Identity  ef  the  recipients  of 
our  products  and  the  customer  role  they  play.  That  then  begs  an  obvious  follow  on  question, 
why  are  these  preducts  being  preduced?  That  then  leads  te  the  heart  of  a  customer-centered 
Pentagen,  are  the  products  being  produced  meeting  the  needs  of  the  custemers?  Keep  in  mind 
that  “customers”  semetimes  referred  to  a  “stakeholders”  can  come  in  many  varieties.  Accerding 
to  Mary  Jo  Hatch,  the  auther  of  Organization  Theory:  Modern  Symbolio  and  Postmodern 
Perspectives,  “...organizations  have  many  different  stakeholders.  Stakeholders  are  Individuals, 
groups,  and  other  organizations  that  have  Interests  (their  stake)  in  the  activities  and  outcomes 
of  the  organization.  The  pretetypical  stakeholder  Is  the  owner  er  shareholder.  However,  there 
are  many  other  stakehelders  Including  lenders,  employees,  custemers,  suppliers,  members  of 
the  local  community,  and  the  local,  state,  and  federal  government.”^'  Once  we  Identify  who  the 
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customers  are  within  and  outside  of  the  Pentagon,  we  can  focus  on  how  our  employees’ 
products  are  satisfying  their  needs. 

How  then  should  customer  satisfaction  be  measured?  Mr.  Lawton  has  a  technique  that 
Is  anchored  In  common  sense  and  effective.  He  articulates  In  his  book  something  called  the 
“Customer  Expectations  Exercise”.  The  Customer  Expectations  Exercise  should  be  done  with  a 
group  of  four  to  eight  people.  Ideally,  they  should  Include  real  customers  of  the  product  on  which 
you  will  focus.  “Although  many  leaders  say  they  want  to  build  strategic  partnerships  with 
customers,  few  have  the  courage  to  actually  invite  them  to  participate  in  the  strategic  planning 
process.  As  a  result,  customers’  desired  outcomes  are  generally  unknown,  assumed,  poorly 
articulated  or  omitted  altogether  from  the  strategic  plan.”^^  If  that  Is  not  possible.  Invite 
participation  by  colleagues  who  know  something  about  the  real  end-users'  likely  expectations. 
The  whole  exercise  in  the  form  of  a  focus  group  will  take  around  45  minutes.  The  results  will  be 
quite  revealing.^^  This  author  found  the  exercise  to  be  much  more  than  revealing;  it  was  the 
heart  of  an  organizational  transformation.  Imagine  having  the  producer  of  a  product  and  the 
customer  of  that  product  in  the  same  room  discussing  the  product,  the  customer’s  expectations 
of  the  product  and  the  ultimate  customer  satisfaction  they  have  with  the  product.  As  you 
proceed  with  this  enlightening  exercise,  the  participants  will  learn  that  there  is  a  big  disconnect 
between  the  products  being  produced  and  the  level  of  customer  satisfaction.  In  some  cases  the 
producer  and  customer  may  decide  that  discontinuing  a  product  may  be  the  right  answer.  That 
would  then  free  up  labor  hours  that  could  be  spent  on  other  needed  and  appreciated  products. 

The  following  are  some  comments  that  have  used  the  Customer  Expectation  Exercise. 
Bruce  Rismiller,  Executive  Vice  President,  Northwest  Airlines  stated,  “These  (Robin  Lawton’s) 
concepts  were  so  compelling.  Two  years  after  we  began  using  these  concepts.  Northwest 
Airlines  had  achieved  number  one  standing  among  U.S.  airlines  in  three  key  areas:  least 
number  of  mishandled  bags,  lowest  number  of  customer  complaints,  and  best  on-time 
performance.^” 

Carlton  Braun,  Vice  President,  Motorola  Management  Institute,  Motorola,  Inc.  writes, 
“Rob  Lawton’s  handbook  treats  the  subject  or  pursuing  customer  satisfaction  from  a  culture 
point  of  view.  He  does  an  excellent  and  unique  job  of  explaining  the  subject.  He  provides  the 
management  and  tactical  tools  to  implement  a  culture  change  to  achieve  customer  satisfaction 
internally  and  externally  to  the  organization.”^® 

Larry  Whobrey,  Quality  Improvement  Manager,  Caterpillar,  Inc.  comments,  “It  made 
sense,  gave  me  ideas  about  new  ways  to  look  at  things,  and  shook  me  up  a  biti  I  have  not  been 
this  excited  about  quality  ideas  and  concepts  in  a  long  time.”^® 
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If  Mr.  Lawton’s  ideas  worked  for  these  large  and  complex  organizations,  they  most 
certainly  should  work  in  the  Pentagon. 

THE  CUSTOMER  EXPECTATION  EXERCISE 

The  Customer  Expectations  Exercise  starts  by  calling  a  focus  group  meeting  consisting 
of  the  producer  and  customer  of  a  product.  Products  produced  in  the  Pentagon  are  wide  and 
varied.  Employees  produce  reports,  information  papers,  fact  sheets,  and  presentations,  to  name 
a  few.  The  customers  invited  to  the  focus  group  need  to  know  that  this  meeting  is  all  about 
him/her  and  will  last  no  longer  than  an  hour.  Here  are  the  exact  procedures  required  to  run  the 
meeting.  This  is  a  very  powerful  exercise.  Senior  management  needs  to  sit  in  on  these 
exercises  to  add  visible  support  to  his/her  employees.  This  signals  that  the  employees'  products 
are  important  and  that  customer  support  is  paramount  to  the  organization. 

There  are  ten  steps  to  a  customer  expectations  exerciser 

1 .  Each  person  in  the  group  is  responsible  for  recording  notes.  Assign  a  timekeeper. 

2.  Write  the  name  of  the  target  product.  Remember  that  this  product  name  must  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

•  Is  a  noun 

•  Is  specific 

•  Occurs  in  countable  units 

•  Can  be  made  plural 

3.  Identify  all  the  end-users  for  this  product  and  write  their  names. 

4.  Brainstorm  by  giving  each  participant  a  turn  to  state  an  attribute  thought  to  be  desired  by 
end-users.  Everyone  writes  down  each  attribute  as  it  is  stated.  The  objective  is  to  quickly 
identify  as  many  attributes  as  possible.  The  goal  is  30:  the  minimum  is  15.  Limit 
discussion. 

Important  Note: 

Attributes  must  be  stated  in  the  “voice  of  the  customer”  using  this  statement:  A  quality 
(product  name)  is  one  that  is  (attribute).  Do  not  change  any  of  the  words  in  this 
statement  to  fit  your  attributes.  Be  careful  that  attributes  identified  are  for  the  product 
named,  not  for  some  other  product.  If  the  product  is  a  purchase  order,  the  attributes  are 
for  the  purchase  erder  itself,  not  the  items  the  purchase  erder  represents. 

5.  Once  all  the  attributes  are  written  down  (or  time  runs  out),  each  participant  reviews  the 
list  to  identify  which  three  attributes  are  thought  to  be  most  important.  Put  a  check  in  the 
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“rank”  column  next  to  those  three.  This  is  done  by  each  individual,  without  discussion. 
Do  not  combine  or  group  attributes. 

6.  Determine  the  rank  or  priority  of  attributes  by  recording  the  number  of  checks  each 
attribute  has  received.  The  one  with  the  most  checks  is  ranked  “1 .”  Quickly  rank  the  top 
five  only.  Complete  steps  7  through  9  regarding  only  these  top  five  attributes. 

7.  Identify  those  attributes  that  are  currently  measured.  Consider  an  attribute  “currently 
measured”  only  if  a  numerical  measure  is  published,  reported,  or  displayed  on  a  regular 
basis. 

8.  Determine  whether  each  of  the  top  five  attributes  addresses  performance  (objective 
criteria)  or  perception  (subjective  criteria).  It  is  okay  to  indicate  that  the  attribute 
addresses  both  performance  and  perception. 

9.  Total  the  number  of  performance  versus  perception  criteria. 

1 0.  Summarize  your  experience  by  answering  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  target  product? 

b.  Who  are  the  end-users? 

c.  How  many  attributes  were  identified? 

d.  What  was  the  number  1  attribute?  (1 .  Is  it  currently  being  measured?  How?  2.  Does 
the  attribute  address  performance,  perception,  or  both? 

e.  Repeat  steps  1 0a  to  1 0d  for  attributes  2  through  5. 

f.  What  was  the  hardest  part  of  this  exercise? 

g.  What  discoveries  were  made  during  the  exercise? 

Mr.  Lawton  provides  a  very  useful  meeting  agenda  that  allows  the  producers  and 
customers  of  work  products  to  determine  what  the  product  should  convey  and  whether  they  are 
successful  in  doing  so.  It  is  very  productive  when  the  producer  and  customer  determine  the 
desired  attributes  of  work  products.  This  author  found  this  to  be  particularly  rewarding.  People 
who  have  been  producing  products  for  customers  for  years  learned  in  many  cases  that  their 
products  either  missed  the  mark,  needed  to  be  modified,  or  required  complete  and  total 
restructuring.  It  was  also  learned  during  the  customer  expectation  meetings  that  the  reporting 
frequency  of  the  product  could  be  revisited  and  in  some  cases  significantly  reduced. 

Applying  Robin  Lawton’s  customer-centered  organizational  theories  proved  many  of  the 
producer’s  assumptions  about  customer  satisfaction  were  wrong.  There  were  no  hard  feelings 
though.  The  producers  and  the  customers  worked  together  to  understand  how  to  satisfy  the 
customer  and  defined  what  the  customer  needed  and  why.  The  producers  left  the  customer 
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expectation  meetings  with  a  better  understanding  of  how  their  products  are  used  and  the  vaiue 
they  added  to  the  Army  and  warfighters,  the  down-stream  customers.  This  uitimateiy  ieads  to 
satisfied  empioyees  and  customers. 

CONCLUSION 

“Creating  a  customer-centered  cuiture  means  thinking  differentiy.  it  concerns  what  we 
create  for  whom  and  our  governing  vaiues.  Focus  and  experimentation  on  internai  service 
products  and  processes  creates  a  good  foundation  for  appiying  the  phiiosophy  and  methods 
externaiiy.”^® 

As  Mr.  Lawton’s  methodoiogy  has  worked  for  companies  such  as  Northwest  Airiines, 
Motoroia  and  Caterpiiiar  Inc.,  it  shouid  work  for  the  Pentagon  as  weii.  By  iinking  the  power  of  the 
Customer-Centered  Cuiture  and  the  Performance  Labor  Accounting  System,  the  Pentagon  wiii 
have  the  toois  to  see  what  the  “as  is’’  Army  iooks  like.  Using  PLAS  we  can  empirically  see  how 
the  22,000  employees  of  the  Pentagon  use  their  time.  Embracing  Robin  Lawton’s  concept  of  a 
“Customer-Centered  Culture”  will  allow  the  employees  of  the  Pentagon  to  maximize  the  utility  of 
their  products  and  ultimately  the  use  of  their  time.  The  employees  will  now  understand  what, 
why,  and  for  whom  they  produce  their  products.  Through  the  Customer  Expectation  Exercise 
they  will  also  understand  truly  how  well  they  are  satisfying  the  customer. 

The  Pentagon  is  an  organization  ready  to  embrace  the  transformation  of  the  Army.  The 
ideas  outlined  in  this  paper  are  executable,  affordable,  and  anchored  in  common  sense.  The 
transformation  roadmap  can  now  be  completed  with  our  starting  location  for  our  organizational 
trip  accurately  entered  into  “Map  Quest”.  The  Army  is  now  prepared  for  a  journey  towards  the 
“future  Army.” 
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